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''The Message of the Shofar. 
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RABBI ABEAM HIRSCHBERG. 



I. 

My friends ; Word has just reached a camp of droning 
soldiers that the commander-in-chief of the army is to pay 
their post a visit that very day and inspect the troops. The 
reveille is immediately sounded and the news spreads like 
wildfire throughout the camp. In almost the twinkling of 
an eye a wonderful transformation occurs. The drowsy, 
sleepy place becomes a busy hive of alert stir and activity. 
Officers are seen hurrying from their quarters and giving 
orders to their subordinates. These in turn hastily com- 
municate the commands to the rank and file of the soldiery, 
and they, in quick response, prepare for the expected visit. 
Every guardsman puts on his best uniform and polishes his 
weapons of war until they shine with all the lustre of the 
morning sun. "When the commander arrives, all is in readi- 
ness for the review and he gazes upon a scene of military 
pomp and martial splendor. To the beating of drums and 
the blaring of bugles, the soldiers draw up in inspiring dress- 
parade and go through their maneuvers with clock-like reg- 
ularity. No doubt but that when the commander takes leave 
of that army post, with highest praise for its officers and 
men, he takes with him the firm conviction that these sol- 
diers, when the rude alarms of war are sounded, will go 
forth to the battle and give a good account of themselves. 
Knowing nothing of the internal affairs and debauched 
condition of the camp, it is but natural that he should be 
deceived by the attractive and brave outward show of 
strength and power. 



There is an old but beautiful parable associated with 
the observance of this day which pictures the House or 
Israel as similarly a camp of soldiers to whom the call of 
the Shofar has come in clear, loud, ringing tones, announc- 
ing that the day of review is at hand. They recognize the 
full significance of its warning tones, and in ready answer 
to its biddings, have gathered for the momentous event, not 
however without feelings of sadness and regret, for their 
ranks have somewhat altered since the last roll call and new 
faces have appeared in place of loving comrades who have 
answered the final muster. 

This ''Yom Teruah,'' this ''day of the blowing of the 
trumpet,'' is indeed the day of Israel's annual dress parade, 
when all of its soldiers — men, women and children — ^pass in 
solemn review before their Commander-in-Chief. But their 
parade ground is not that of the army post; it is the hal- 
lowed precincts of the synagogue ; the reveiUe which sum- 
mons them together is not that of the blatant army drums ; 
it is the still, small but stirring voice of each one's con- 
science. The Commander who inspects them is no earth- 
bom son of man who looks upon the outer garb alone. He 
is the King of Kings, who searches the heart and sees to 
men's very souls; and the training which they receive is 
not that which fits them for battle with cannon and sword 
on fields stained with human blood ; it is rather a schooling 
which prepares them to go out into the world of humanity, 
there to wage holy warfare for truth and righteousness, 
for liberty and progress, for home and country, for religion 
and God with the pruning hooks of peace, the ploughshares 
of honest and serviceable action. 

Far different, indeed, are the thoughts of Israel's war- 
riors on this Memorial Day from those of the soldiers of war 
on the days of their pageants and exhibitions. The latter 
are merely soldiers of fortune, for the majority of whom 
life holds out no greater prize worth striving for than the 
plaudits of the multitude which greet them when returning 
with the spoils of victorious battle. The former, however, 
are soldiers of duty, consecrated to the cause of humanity 
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and the service of Ood, for whom there is no sweeter music 
in Heaven or on earth, than that of an approving eonseience. 
The call of their trumpets, too, has a vastly different signifi- 
cance for these warriors. When the army bugle sounds, its 
tones, though beautiful and harmonious, appeal very strong- 
ly to the lower nature, to the animal in man ; for its voice is 
the voice of conquest, of thirst for glory, power, empire ; it ia 
the symbol of antagonism, of man's inhumanity to man! 
But when the ram's horn of the synagogue is blown, even 
though its notes are strident and unmusical, the souls of 
its auditors are thrilled with stirring emotions and sublime 
aspirations; for its voice is the voice of peace, of justice, of 
liberty and of truth. It is the symbol of the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. * The blowing of this 
crude and simple instrnment has lost some of its ancient 
significanee in the flight of centuries, but its call to the sons 
of Israel is still a strong and eloquent one. In answer to its 
inviting behest, L'oholecho Yaakob, L 'mishkenoseeho 
Yisroel, "To thy tents, Jacob, to thy tabernacles, 
Israel," they repair to their synagogues, there to give ac- 
count of their stewardship to their Commander-in-Chief. 
They know that they have been somewhat derelict and un- 
faithful to their duties; they realize that they have made 
mistakes and have not done all in their power to establish 
Grod 's kingdom on earth ; bnt they also know that lie is 
with them as He was with their fathers and that He, looking 
down upon them with long suffering patience and compas- 
sionate love, will give them opportunity to atone for their 
sins and make recompense for their transgressions. And 
so seated in His House and listening to the Tekiyah the 
Teruah and Shevorira of the Shofar, which seem to whisper 
the comforting message of pardon and mercy, they make 
high and holy resolve to profit by the lesson of the day, to 
shun the evil and seek the good and thus, by their actions, 
by sacrifice of heart and hand, prove that theirs is not an 
empty and meaningless service of the lips but an earnest 
and sincere desire to walk in the right path and do the 
things which iire pleasing in the sight of God. They become 



once more the devoted soldiers of the Lord, charged with 
a sacred task, entrusted with a holy cause. They renew 
their vows of undying fidelity to their heaven-bom mission 
as sons of the covenant, champions of humanity and banner 
bearers of truth. They are filled with a deep desire to take 
their places again in the vanguard of the army of mankind, 
to go out into the world and contribute to its progress and 
happiness by winning victories not with the bloody media- 
tion of the sword, but with the silent and persuasive agen- 
cies of peace. And the voice which spurs them on, the 
voice which gives them strength and courage for the con- 
flict is no other than that of the Shofar, whose broken and 
seemingly discordant notes sound forth in language not to 
be misunderstood the dominant message of the New Year's 
Day, a message which is as imperishable as the everlasting 
hills, a message which is sweeter than song, mightier than 
poetry, sublimer than art, because it voices the highest, 
holiest longings of the soul, because it speaks of justice and 
liberty, of righteousness and truth, of home and country, of 
religion and of God. These are the sanctities, the precious 
things of life toward whose defense and brave championing 
every Jew must yield all his strength and power. 

The Shofar will utter forth its solemn tones on the 
morrow, friends; its call to the conscience of Israel will 
charge him, L'opholecho, Ya-akov, I'mishkenosecho, Yisroel, 
'*To thy tents, Jacob, to thy tabernacles, Israel." 
When we leave this synagogue this evening and on the 
morrow, to return to our hearths and our homes— for these, 
too, are the sanctuaries of Israel — ^may we take with us the 
firm determination to give what is best, truest, highest and 
noblest in ourselves to that which is best, truest, holiest and 
sublimest in the world, and then will we make of our ex- 
istence a constant ''Yom Hazzicoron" **Day of Memorial," 
a continuous appreciation and acknowledgment of our 
duties and responsibilities as Jews and as men, as dutiful 
and faithful sons and daughters of the Most High, and 
brethren of our fellow men. Amen. 
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A SERMON FOB BOSH HASHANAH MOBNING. 

''The New and the Old." 



RABBI MAX C. CURRICK. 



II. 

Eccles. I, 9. * * That which hath been is that which shall 
be, and that which hath been done is that which shall be 
done, and there is no new thing under the sun. Is there a 
thing whereof men say, *See, this is new!' It hath been 
already in the ages which have gone before us." 

A modem philosopher has recently published some 
lectures on morals in which he teaches that the greatest of 
all virtues, in fact the center of all morals, is loyalty to 
some worthy cause. He further argues cogently and con- 
vincingly that the cause of the greatest moment and of the 
noblest quality, is religion. It has occurred to me to en- 
force this moral this morning. This note may be new in 
philosophy, but it is certainly old, very old in religion. It 
is the keynote of the entire Jewish scriptures; it is the 
motive running through the whole of Jewish history. All 
the prophets and teachers have found the glory of Israel 
in his loyalty to his God, and the shame of Israel in his 
disloyalty. By this measure have they explained the success 
of David, and the destruction of the city which he built. 
But even in ancient times this lesson, so often and so vari- 
ously repeated, was apparently very slowly learned, and 
down to the last page of the canon we read of the intermit- 
tent infidelity of the children of Israel. For our present 
purpose we need not pursue the question in its historical 
aspects, but we may examine our own time and its tenden- 
cies to discover in how far we may be found wanting in 
respect of this fundamental virtue. 
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One of the greatest commonplaces of present day dis- 
cussions of the tendencies of our times is that the modem 
world has an insatiable appetite for the unusual. The age 
is mad for novelty. It runs like a rapt devotee after the 
maker of the newest device for the alleged amelioration of 
our common lot. It chatters constantly and excitedly about 
the latest discovery, invention or scheme of political, eco- 
nomic or religious salvation. Its very clothes dare not hint 
of a mode never so recently become passe. The ''latest'* is 
the magic recommendation to popular approval for every- 
thing, from clothes, books and headache pills to antiques, 
ethical societies and medico-religious cults. Directly a new 
nostrum is patented in the marts of men, a new peddler is 
heard crying his new lamps for old, — ^the old shibboleths 
are forgotten, the ** Latest'' of yesterday's devotion is 
coldly neglected. The final and sufficient condemnations 
** out-of-date," ** behind the times" have been pronounced 
upon its one time idols by a generation ever on the qui-vive 
for something new, something strange. 

And this restlessness has not confined itself to trivialties, 
but it has penetrated into realms of serious and sacred im- 
port. Among the causes thus affected in this keen race for 
novelty, unquestionably religion suffers the most heavily. 
I am not referring merely to the great religious indifference 
so lamentably prevalent, of the deadening of the religious 
spirit in the people at large through the clash of the ancient 
and modem in thought and practice, but rather to its very 
antethesis. I would direct your attention for the passing 
moment to those in whom there is still a keen longing for 
the things of spirit, some desire to seek the Lord that they 
might live. Even these are in considerable numbers drawn 
aside by every new and sensational self-constituted and gen- 
erally self-seeking protagonist of novelty. The air is rife 
with many new schemes of salvation ; the new prophets and 
prophetesses of the newest cult or science abound in every 
corner, each the darling object of the devotion of thousands 
of thoughtless, deluded followers. The ancient of days is 
neglected, is accounted a superstition to be discarded, to be 
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replaced by a new dispensation received through a modem 
apostle. Not one or the other, but all religious bodies are 
crying out because of their illness, the weakness of their old 
age, the ingratitude, neglect, disloyalty of their children. 

'*Woe to the rebellious children, saith the Lord, that 
take counsel but not of me, that cover with a covering but 
not of my spirit, that they may add sin to sin, that walk to 
go down to Egypt, and have not asked of my mouth, to 
strengthen themselves in the strength of Pharaoh, and to 
trust in the shadow of Egypt.'' (Is. xxx, 1, ff.) 

And we Jews, who so readily take the color of our 
environment, who, whether we admit it or not, are so pro- 
foundly affected by all the currents of thought in the world 
at large, have also to share the just condemnation of this 
thoughtless and heartless neglect of our ancient heritage, of 
disloyalty to the faith and martyrdom of our sires. This 
day of remembrance may serve to recall us to ourselves, to 
remind us of much that has escaped us, to bring us back in 
spirit and in truth to the pure standard of faith and practice 
which our fathers have erected as the most notable contri- 
bution in the domain of religion and morals. May this day 
be helpful in staying the course of our religious disintegra- 
tion, in reviving the hope and the faith of our Judaism, so 
that the word may be applied to us: **They also that err in 
spirit shall know understanding, and they that murmur shall 
learn doctrine.'' (Is. xxix, 24.) 

My wish this morning is to have you realize the pene- 
trating philosophy of the preacher in his assertion that there 
is no new thing under the sun ; to comprehend the inclusive- 
ness of the ancient well founded general principles of our 
religion; to feel the enduring vitality, the comprehensive- 
ness of the Judaism into which you were bom; that you 
may be able to draw from it the spiritual nourishment and 
the moral stimulation needed in your daily life and under 
whatever exceptional circumstances you may occasionally 
find yourselves. On this day of remembrance, instead of 
turning to the scores of mushroom cults which encumber 
the religious ground, we may profit by the implication of 
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the holy season itself: ** Remember the days of old, con- 
sider the years of many generations." (Deut. xxxii, 7.) 
I mean to direct your attention away from the latest, the 
newest, to the oldest, the most enduring. I am hopeful that 
on this Day of Memorial you will be able to call to mind 
much of our people's past history that will arouse your 
loyalty to that past and its principles. 

Now we all admit that as the world moves we must 
move with it; that our beliefs and opinions, our ceremonies 
and practices must harmonize with our best knowledge and 
with the life of the world in which we live. Unquestionably 
the whole of truth has not yet been apprehended. I am not 
of a disposition to credit the past with perfection and to 
cavil at everything which does not trace its pedigree through 
centuries of human history. However, the consideration of 
this kind of whining pessimism, this constant sighing for 
the tempi passati is just now beside the mark. We are 
living today and we are to derive all the good we can from 
modem life and conditions, particularly so from that which 
is typically modern, — an advance upon and a growth from 
the attainments of the past. But in our eagerness for mod- 
ernity let us not relinquish our relationship to our people 
and our religion, let us not be so keen for everything new 
that we forget the well known thought that all modern good 
must rest in the potential good of the past, that we fail to 
see this very newness, the very principle of much that is 
hailed as a new revelation, in the oldest traditions and teach- 
ings of our people. The tiresome iteration of the marvels 
of latter day accomplishment is especially unpleasant when 
it is connected with an undervaluation, and even a contempt 
of the past. 

AVe are gathered today to celebrate a New Year. This 
New Year is by no means a variation of the experience and 
knowledge of the past. It is the thousandth upon thou- 
sandth repetition of an event (if event in a strict sense it 
may be considered), the advent of which has been acclaimed 
joyously by the young and sorrowfully by the old, inducted 
with pomp and jubilee here, with solemnity and mourning 
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there, for centuries upon centuries. Verily there is nothing 
new under the sun. We shall be summing up the joys and 
sorrows, the accomplishments and failures of the past year, 
and we shall find that they are the successes and failures of 
all foregone centuries. In orientating ourselves at this 
period we shall have to be bravely critical. We shall have 
to decide whether we have been true, in failure or success, 
to the principles by which we are supposed to stand, by 
the cause we are supposed to uphold ; whether, at this hour 
of the forging of the latest link in our long chain of history, 
we are still lovingly and loyally connected with our honor- 
able past. The interrogatory of the hour is not, **Have we 
accomplished striking things?'* ''Have we progressed 
visibly to the general observation?" ''Have we been able 
to amass wealth, to accrue knowledge, to gain fame or posi- 
tion," but, my friends and co-religionists, "in our reaching 
out for whatever success we desire, have we been steadfast, 
true, loyal to our cause, our Judaism, as well as to our selfish 
purposes?" 

Today a feeling, for many of us indefinable, an im- 
palpable spiritual inheritance, a vague longing for final 
truth, for an ideal, or, perhaps, merely for rest, at least an 
impulse such as we rarely own but which at this season of 
the year seems to be emotionally overpowering, brings us 
together in communion of heart and soul, joins us in an 
expression of continued adherence to a loyalty which we 
periodically profess. At least, tonight, we look back with 
regret at the many opportunities we have failed to utilize 
for the promotion of our common cause. We miss, for the 
moment, at least, many precious practices we have neg- 
lected, much of our Judaism which we have permitted to 
sink into disuse and almost oblivion. We muse thoughtfully 
over many of the discarded ceremonials, and in doing so 
we discern in them many high qualities, many a pure in- 
spiration, which, in the days of their perfunctory perform- 
ance, blessed us unawares. We find many of just those 
virtues which we proclaim as the very marks and tokens 
of this latter day liberalism, hidden modestly in the 
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selfsame customs and ceremonies which we so generally 
regarded as outworn and unexpressive of our religious 
sentiments and thoughts. I am not for reviving them, for 
their death largely indicates their inadequacy fully to rep- 
resent and stimulate our religious feelings; and recent ex- 
perience has shown that it is a parlous experiment to revive 
in a modem way previously discarded practices. But I am 
of the opinion that in the case of their retention they might 
have been instrumental in symbolizing and stimulating a 
fine sense of loyalty to Judaism. They could have taught 
very effectively that much, yea most of this resplendently 
new is contained in the old, and therefore can be read in 
that old by the reverent and discerning ; that the new itself 
rapidly becomes old in this day of momently shifting values, 
that our only anchorage in hope, faith and in morals, is not 
in rushing headlong to every self-styled leader, but in our 
appreciation and knowledge of, and in our loyalty to the 
universal principles of religion, the enduring principles of 
morality, and to the eternal promise of the race which Juda- 
ism has ever held out to us. We must know the Torah and 
manifest it in our lives. The Talmud speaks of the future 
in which the Torah will be forgotten in Israel. That time 
has not yet arrived, though appearances would indicate that 
it is perilously near. It is our task to reclaim our wondrous 
birthright, to restore it to its ancient honor, and to labor 
that it may accomplish its beneficent purpose in the world. 

I have already referred to the philosopher's high ap- 
praisal of loyalty to a worthy cause. To him any cause may 
stand for the pivot of a man's entire soul life. For us, who 
have inherited the noblest of all causes, this new year ought 
to stress the lesson that the greatest and most salutary 
progress will be made, not in a violent rupture with the 
past, not in a fatuous trust in every new and attractively 
labeled cult, not in a purblind worship of the latest because 
of its novelty, but in a steady, sane and courageous modifica- 
tion of our lives by the light of the best knowledge and 
hope of our time, keeping steadfastly loyal to the good and 
true which have come down to us from our forefathers from 
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dimmest antiquity. The day is not only one of critical judg- 
ment, but also one of loving recollection, of staunch loyalty 
to a past which through us must live in the present. It 
may, nay it does, require of us some self sacrifice, as it has 
required heroic martyrdom of those who have gone before 
us. But we may be certain that only through it will we be 
enabled to realize the greatest ideals of our life, only 
through it will we be empowered to explain our own exis- 
tence in a very complex civilization, only through it, — ^this 
**will to believe in something eternal, and its expression in 
our practical life'' — will we find our careers harmoniously 
unified, purposeful, spiritual and moral. Amen. 
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A SERMON FOB YOM KIPPUS EVE. 

Sowing in Tears.'' 
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RABBI LOUIS WITT. 



m. 

**They that sow in tears will reap in joy/' (Ps. 126, 5.) 

It seems most appropriate, my friends, to speak on this 
occasion of those that sow in tears. For it is the one occa- 
sion in all our holidays that is sacred to the memory of our 
dead. On this most solemn of days, in the sanctity of this 
house of worship, we have set aside an hour or two to think 
of our dear ones who are with us no more. For however 
crumbled may be their bones, however far from us may be 
their spirits, we cannot bear to give them up in our thoughts. 
There we cling to them even though it break our hearts to 
do so, and not until our thoughts themselves are put to their 
everlasting sleep do we give up our beloved dead. It may 
well make us wonder whether death has not some higher 
purpose when we consider how easy it would be for the 
Lord to wipe out of our lives all traces of our dear ones as 
soon as they are gone, instead of having so made us that 
even though to remember them is the bitterest of griefs, 
still we cannot, we will not forget them. Surely it would 
be better for our peace of mind to have our dead pass away 
utterly, as though they never had been, as a pleasant dream 
passes away that we have during the night and cannot 
recall in the morning. The fowl of the air and the beast of 
the field and the fish of the sea are forgotten as soon as 
they are gone, why should it not be so with man? Why 
should we suffer in the memory for that which is forever 
beyond recall until we grow gaunt from longing and pain! 
Does it not seem as though in the life of man death has some 
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larger meaning than it has in the lives of other living 
things^ Else what is the reason of this memorial service — 
this service dedicated to the dead and saturated in tears. 
Why should we again remind ourselves of the suffering we 
have gone through and which we thought we would never 
be able to bear; why should we recall the old sweet comrade- 
ship with its hopes and its tendernesses and its merry mak- 
ings; why should we sit here with thoughts in our hearts 
that are kin to those shadows of the night which are already 
lying so heavily over the sacred things of this house 7 As 
the sower soweth his seed in the sweat of his brow only to 
reap therefrom the golden wheat which nourishes his body, 
so too may it not be that as we sow our tears we will some 
day reap therefrom a harvest that will compensate us for 
our sufferings and satisfy our souls? 

This life of ours, my friends, has surely its share of con- 
tradictions, but that tears should be convertible into joy 
would seem to be the most contradictory of all. We know 
that tears embitter; we know, too, that they depress, and 
we dare pray for nothing more than that time should rob 
them of their sting ; but that they should be an instrument 
of joy is a thing that is hard indeed to believe. And yet if 
we would but look beneath the surface of experience we 
would indeed learn how profound a truth lies in our text 
that they who sow in tears reap in joy. We may say that 
it is a strange way and a hard way for the Lord to send 
us joy, but we cannot deny that joy does come to us along 
this way. Indeed, one may venture to state the paradox 
that if we had less grief we would not have so much joy. 

And this is true, firstly, by virtue of the law of contrast. 
It is a principle of our natures that we understand or ap- 
preciate a thing most only when we contrast it with its 
opposite. You cannot realize how small a gnat is until you 
have seen a mountain, or how large a mountain is until you 
have seen a gnat. You cannot know how dark is the night 
until you have seen day, or how light is day until you have 
seen night. If you would learn how sweet is rest, then learn 
first how to work hard. And so a farmer may live a hun- 
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dred years on a farm and yet not appreciate the freahness 
and tranquility of nature until he has seen a big city, and 

the city man will realize how much tiimiilt and restlessness 
there is about him only when he has spent a while on a farm. 
It seems as though when we know only one thing we know 
it with a rainiraura of knowledge. It may be the best thing 
in the world and yet our feelings about it will be quite flat 
and neutral. Keep a man from knowing anything about 
sickness both in himself and in those around him and he 
would scarcely know what you meant by health just because 
he never knew anything other than health. But let him 
be sick once and when he becomes well again he will fall on 
his knees and thank God. It is a principle that holds true 
in every experience of our lives, that to realize with a self- 
conscious and throbbing heart what one thing is, we must 
first experience its opposite. 

By virtue of this principle it is that grief is really a 
source of joy. By contrast the one quickens and heightens 
the other, so that often it seems as though our eyes have 
been opened by some revelation. How often does one eonie 
home from a house of sorrow only to find a dozen new joys 
which seemed never to have been there before! How in- 
tensified is the joy of greeting because of the misery of the 
goodbye ! How devotedly we cling to a thing that we are 
in danger of losing! How we rejoice over an end that was 
achieved by the sweat of our brow ! Some one has said that 
"all sunshine makes a desert," and so true is this that no 
life is so barren of joy, of deep quivering joy, as the life 
that has had no trouble. It is not seldom that sorrow knocks 
the discontent out of some of us who have no other reason 
for our discontent than that we have nothing to make us 
appreciate how happy we really should be. A woman who 
had a most exquisite voice but sang with no feeling whatso- 
ever, was once brought before a great miisician in order 
that he might express his opinion. "If I were that woman's 
lover," he said, "I'd break her heart and then she could 
sing." And that is what the Lord does to some of us. He 
breaks our hearts that we may have the feeling to sing. He 



sharpens the edge of our enjoyment upon the iron of suf- 
fering. He makes us sow in teara that we may reap in joy. 

Then, too, there is another way in which sorrow en- 
larges our capacity for joy and that is by making our 
sympathies wider and more sensitive, and by making ua 
care for more things that are outside of and larger than our- 
selves. Some cynic has said that religion ia only for the 
poor who cannot get what they want from man, so they try 
to get it from God. Now, as a matter of fact, religion haa 
always had a stronger hold among the poor than among the 
rich — indeed among the latter it ia quite neglected. But 
this is not because the poor, as the cynic would have it, are 
trying to get from God those palaces aud bank accounts 
which their rich brethren get from man, — it is rather be- 
cause trouble has enlarged and apiritualized their nature so 
that they crave for God and the joys that come from 
religion. 

It is "out of the depths that we cry out for God," not 
out of the puffery of our conceit. It ia only this that the 
poet meant when he said, 

" 'Tis better to have loved and lost. 
Than never to have loved at all." 
The suffering that comes from loas opena our eyes to so 
many deep things, and widens our sympathies with so many 
human thinga, that it ia better to know the world through 
suffering than to know it with the smug and shallow under- 
standing of him who never knew what trouble waa. You 
meet people every day who are made sweeter and kinder 
and more thoughtful by their trouble, and this means that 
they are able to take in more joy from the world around 
them. It may sound strange, but there ia many a man who 
needs nothing so much as a little trouble to make him 
happy. It is a truth that may be too deep and solemn for 
our shallow underatandinga, but it seema to be a truth 
nevertheless, that "whomaoever God lovetb he chastiseth." 
(Proverbs 3, 12,) He sends him trouble only that he may 
thereby have more and higher joy. 

There is a story illustrating thia, of a man who had some 
terrible grief in his past and who prays day and night that 
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lie may forget it. He is told by a shadowy being which 
haunts him that he can be made to forget his trouble pro- 
vided he is satisfied to forget everything that is in one way 
or another connected with it. He accepts the conditions and 
is not only made to forget his trouble himself but he is en- 
dowed with the power of making everything to whom he 
talks forget his troubles also and everything connected 
with them. No sooner, however, does he forget his troubles 
than he seems to sink into a numb lethargy in which he 
cares nothing about himself and leas about other people. 
He has been promised that he will no more feel sorrow, but 
strange to say he no more feels joy — a chill paralysis creeps 
over his heart as though it were turning to stone. And he 
has the same effect on others. On one occasion he enters 
a home that is poor and full of worry, and he hopes that 
here at least he will be a blessing. As he enters he sees 
the children tumbling over each other merrily in their cots 
while the parents watch them lovingly and talk to each 
other of their troubles and how happy they are despite 
their troubles and how much more they love each other 
because of them. But as soon as the man talks to them 
they begin to quarrel with each other as do the children, 
and all joy and love and merry making vanish from the 
house. "When the man sees what he has done, he realizes 
that he has become a curse to himself and to others and he 
prays to God to give him back his trouble if only he can 
have all that is bound up with it. His prayer is at last 
granted and ever thereafter his one prayer is that the Lord 
should keep the memory of his troubles green. 

One cannot easily forget this story, my friends, because 
it is so true to life. The sweetest and the holiest experi- 
ences of our lives are more or less bound up with our griefs. 
Tears make us more gentle, more humble, more thoughtful, 
more capable of deriving joy from the little things of the 
heart and the great things of the world. "What, my friends, 
would we do without tears? Take your deepest and most 
sacred joys and see if you would have had them if you had 
not had trouble. Do not think of the moment when you 
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sowed your tears — for that is always hard — ^but think of 
the harvest that has sprung up from your tears, and you 
will realize how true it is that they that sow in teara reap 
in joy. 

So let us during this solemn service, my friends, thank 
God humbly, trustingly, for our tears. They have furrowed 
our hearts with care; they have bowed us dovm with suf- 
fering; but this is not their ultimate end and reason; 
deeper than the pain they brought ua, beyond the gloom 
they threw around us, lay the joy and the larger under- 
standing they were preparing us for. The suffering is but 
the labor of the husbandman when he plows the field and 
sows the seed; the joy is the harvest. Students of Shake- 
speare have observed that the last of his plays was the 
most serene and peaceful of ail. There was a period in his 
life when he wrote nothing but bloody tragedy — ^Hamlet, 
King Lear, Macbeth, Richard III, as though he were over- 
come with the tragedy of existence, but at the end of his 
life he wrote the play of an enchanted island where a wise 
and good magician controls the destines of spirits and of 
men, where wickedness is bound to fail, where love has its 
way and where everybody lives happijy ever after. And 
students conclude from this play that the poet had struggled 
through his tragic experiences only to come out more serene 
and trustful and joyous in the end. And I cannot but feel 
that so it is with many of our lives. In our early years 
we have very little troubles and very little joys; then aa 
we grow older and learn more about the world, our troubles 
increase and we have dark and tragic views about life; but 
as we grow older still and are sweetened and deepened by 
our troubles, we grow more serene and resigned and 
thoughtful and are less ready to murmur when we see bow 
many tears are sown in the world, because we know that 
the harvest will be bounteous and joyous. And so when 
at the end of this service we rise to recite the Kaddish let 
us indeed bow the head and say "extolled and sanctified 
be His great name" even for the sorrow He sends us, for 
through it in a way that passes our understanding cornea 
the joy that is sweetest and holiest of all. Amen, 




A SERMON FOR YOM EIPPUR MOBNING.-* 
"Prom the Watch Tower— A Survey of Our Situation.' 



IV. 

"An oracle eoncerning Dumah— To me one callethfrom 
Seir, 'Watchman, what of the night; watchman, what of the 
night!' The watchman aaith, 'The morning cometh and 
also the night; if ye will seek, seek ye; return, come.' " 
{Isaiah 21, 11-12.) 

These enigmatic words tell of a question addressed to 
the prophet in the character of a watchman hy some un- 
known person dwelling in the southland of Judea, in the 
vicinity of Seir, the mountain region of Dumah, Idumea. 
Isaiah is represented as stationed in a watch tower from 
which he looks out upon Palestine and the adjacent coun- 
tries and reports upon the situation and the likely prospect 
of affairs &b they there offer themselves to his view. To 
him then there comes this far off query from the distant 
southland, which is apparently involved in some trouhle, 
asking how matters look there from the prophet's station of 
vantage, "what o' the night" to him it seems to be, how 
much of it is past; how long this trouble is still to last, 
when it may be over and the people cheer themselves with 
the hope that the rosy dawn of the morning will again over- 
spread the horizon. The prophet, evidently not clear as 
to the situation or certain as to its outcome, answers with 
rather oracular vagueness, "The morning cometh and also 
the night,- — if ye will seek," that is, if ye would know more 
definitely, "seek ye (again), return, come," "The morning 
cometh," he says, — there are signs of daybreak, the trouble 
gives token of passing, but yet "also the night, "—there 
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still linger some of its shadows, stubbornly refusing to be 
dissipated and holding the day yet unkindly aloof. 

We here today, friends, are in a position very similar 
to that of the prophet. This Day of Atonement is a day 
of earnest inlook and outlook. It too would figuratively 
lift us up into a watch tower, and ask us in the voice of the 
one from Seir "what o' the night" it is, as we gaze off 
abroad from our station of vantage along the horizon of 
human life and note how lies the situation with ourselves 
and mankind at large. While in no wise pessimistically 
minded, still it must be apparent to us, that we are not 
yet free from the night, that darkness has not as yet retired 
and given way to the light in much that pertains to our 
own individual and to general human well being. We 
cannot, to be sure, within the time at our disposal take the 
comprehensive survey we should like and report upon the 
entire situation as we see it; stilt up in the watch tower as 
we are on this day, we can determine what o'clock generally 
it is in the world, and, especially as turning our attention to 
the four main quarters, the four main points of the com- 
pass of human interests, we can discover what time of the 
day it is, how much of the darkness still lingers, how long 
it will be before the dawn comes and the light breaks 
through in the realms political, economic, social, moral and 
religious. 

"Watchman what of the night)" — the question then 
reaches us first as we look off at the political situation 
abroad and at home, and I trust that none, in the old 
narrow illiberal conception of religion as restricted to a 
small confined segment of life, will question the propriety 
of considering and answering this question. Religion, in 
the broad and large interpretation Judaism has always 
given to it, embraces the whole of human life, and is con- 
cerned, and rightly and legitimately, nay, imperatively con- 
cerned in all that is of concern to man. There can be then 
not the least doubt as to the propriety, nay, the duty of 
looking about us at this moment and trying to discover what 
hour politically it is, both nationally and internationally, in 
the world. 
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But at the same time we recognize that this is no easy 
matter to discover. It is exceedingly difSeult to return a 
precise answer and aiBrm categorically that it is such and 
such a definite hour of the night in the world's history 
politically; yet there are conditions which point encourag- 
ingly to the conclusion that the night is well on the wane, 
that the morning must shortly arrive. The first faintest 
streaks of dawn are here perceptible along the political 
horizon, if we look sharply, announciiig that soon "the 
morning cometh." 

The world has never been so much at peace aa at pres- 
ent. At no time have the distressing and harrowing sights 
and sonnda of war been so gratifyiugly and universally 
spared to the regard of men. At no time has there been so 
little of that blatant blustering of the jingo spirit abroad 
among the nations, challenging to contention by its swag- 
gering impertinences. This time but a brief three years 
ago a bloody conflict had just been fought out between two 
mighty powers, and the world stood aghast at ita awful 
cost in human life and treasures. The war may have been 
necessary, and perhaps no other means could have sufficed 
effectively to teach that overbearing brow-beating bully of 
a nation, which by its rapacity and high-handed thievery 
brought on the war, its proper place in the world, and 
proper respect for the rights and possessions of other 
nations; yet at this late day in the history of man, it is 
deplorable, a bitter travesty upon human civilization that 
the arbitrament of force should have to be resorted to, that 
the moral coercion of the sister governments leagued together 
to enforce arbitration by peaceful means should not have 
been suf&cient to keep these powers from conflict. But, 
however that may have been, the prospect looks bright for 
such future arbitration. True it may be that the countries 
of the old world still have the aspect of huge armed camps, 
each standing weaponed at its frontiers jealously and sus- 
piciously eyeing its neighbor. True it may be that they are 
all anxiously engaged day by day in adding to their naval 
and military armament, till the lands fairly groan under the 
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weight of the burdens of them. True it may be but the other 
day that that tremendous unparalleled citadel of the deep, 
England's Dreadoaught was launched, and the nest day 
we read that Germany and other nations, not excepting this, 
were preparing to go England one better and put upon the 
waters a still more formidable and powerful piece of en- 
ginery of destruction,— and so the pitiless rivalry goes on 
for pre-eminence in equipment for the savagery of war. 

But still for all this, are there indications that war's 
night of barbarism will not last much longer. This year 
witnessed again a session of The Hague Tribunal, and while 
it may not have to its account any definite accomplish- 
ments, yet it dissolved with a distinct record of "progress 
made," and a distinct promise to those alive to the signs 
of the times of an eventual concerted disarmament of the 
nations, and a real federation of the world in a pledged 
covenant of peace. So here, despite some clinging vestiges 
of darkness, the sky is visibly brightening with the assured 
augury of the departing night and approaching day. 

Nest, too, wherever we look we are gladdened by the 
indications that the day of a world-wide democracy is ap- 
proaching. Absolutism in government is slowly dying and 
disappearing from among the nations. It may be dying 
hard, but it is dying none the less. More and more the 
right of the people to control in affairs which are essentially 
their own is being recognized, and more and more of 
power and authority are being withdrawn from monarchs 
and autocrats, however age-long entrenched in the assumed 
prerogatives of arbitrary rule, and are being lodged in the 
hands where they alone rightfully, as primarily, belong, the 
hands of the sovereign Demos. Even in Russia, that most 
unyielding and absolutist of autocrat ics, the leaven of 
democracy is working and making itself felt. Latterly it 
may have seemed, in sad disappointment of the promises of 
the immediately preceding years, that the forces of reac- 
tionism were once again in control of the situation in the 
land of the Czars, yet it requires none of the powers of the 
prophet to predict that the forces of progress there will once 



again be heard from, and this time to the same effect as in 
Persia and Turkey so recently, so that there be no more 
evading, much less denying the people's demand, nay, com- 
mand for a constitution. 

And here in this country as is so eminently fitting a. 
nation in the vanguard of all other nations in this respect, 
the principles of democracy are receiving their finest and 
noblest exemplification. A democratic people, as we have 
all along professed ourselves to be, there has been no time 
when we have been more keenly alive to the ideals of 
democracy than the present. At no time have the people 
more truly ruled and had their will in the direction of the 
affairs and the shaping of the policies of this government 
than in the past several years. At no time have they shown 
themselves more strongly in earnest to make a success of 
self-representative government. It is this stronger developed 
and asserted consciousness of their own rights and powers 
which has sent the forces of corruption into panic all over 
this country and is driving the rascals and ineompet«nts 
out of administrative offices as never before so vigorously 
and effectively. It is this that is giving the impetus and 
carrying on to triumph the movement for reform govern- 
ment in our large metropoles of the East and West, and 
which is so substantially sustaining the hands and giving 
encouragement for persistence in their efforts to the leaders 
in these movements. It is this that has incited to and large- 
ly maintained the fight against the usurpations of powers 
of vested corporate interests, of monopolistic combmations 
of all kinds in restraint of public rights and interests, and 
which has forced at last from unwilling legislators the en- 
actment of laws to hold these in control. The pure food 
law, the anti-rebate, the whole of the recent railway-rate 
legislation are witnesses to the aroused consciousness in the 
people of their native rights and prerogatives, and their 
resolve to rule for themselves. None of this legislation 
would have been brought about had not the people in the 
first place demanded it, and demanded it with such sover- 
eign will and spirit that there could be no denying them. 
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So the situation politically here and abroad, it is to be ob- 
served, wears a distinctly hopeful aspect, and questioned 

then, ""Watchmaii, what of the nightT' — we can, pointing 
to the causes of the world's peace and democracy so well 
in the ascendant, gladly and eheeringly respond, "The night 
is close to going, the day is near to breaking, the morning 
Cometh. ' ' 

Giving our attention next to the economic and social 
situation, "what of the night?" may we declare it is here? 
I fear me that the shades of darkness extend a little thicker 
and heavier along the horizon here, and it is not so easy 
as in the strictly political field to he sure of the near strik- 
ing through of the light and the early emergence of the 
day. There is a decided ferment of dissatisfaction and dis- 
content in the industrial world today. The wage earners 
are filled with unrest; the wage dispensers with an ill- 
concealed concern. The old lines of battle are drawn be- 
tween capital and labor, and while the suggestion of conflict 
may not engender the same amount of hot fury as in days 
byegone, still much of the ancient ill feeling still survives. 
Each of the contestants eyes the other with a jealous mis- 
trust. Each sees in the other an hereditary enemy bent 
upon injury and harm. Nor, it must be conceded, are there 
lacking on both sides cause and justification for some meas- 
ure of this feeling. Capital too often shows itself hard and 
grasping in its dealings with labor. The employing classes, 
with honorable exceptions it is true, still to a large propor- 
tion of their numbers, seemingly incapable of seeing any 
other but their own profit and advantage in any enterprise, 
exploit the efforts and abilities of their employes to the last 
bitter item of benefit they can wring from them. Using 
the bludgeon of hard necessity, all the while sheltering 
themselves behind the shield of the merciless law of supply 
and demand in the labor market, they drive the closest 
bargain they can, letting the determinant of the compensa- 
tion given be not the just and humane one of the value of 
the work done or service rendered, but the selflish exacting 
heartless one of the minimum return for his exertions the 



laborer can be gotten to take. Prom a. further humanitarian 
standpoint, many of the employing elasaes give additional 
cause for complaint on the score of hard treatment of the 
employed. There are those who still appear to hold to the 
old feudal estimates of the laborer, who seem to see in him 
not a human being just as themselves, with similar emo- 
tions, aims and needs and desires, but rather a mere piece 
of mechanism, a cog in the wheel of a device designed solely 
to grind out gain for themselves. Beyond the wage they 
give the toiler, they seem to recognize no other obligation 
they owe him; little or none as to improving the conditions 
of Ms labor, conserving his health and safety, encouraging 
habits of thrift and industry and promoting bis general 
efficiency. While the physical well being of their draught 
animal receives their careful consideration, that of their 
"hands," their human hirelings, troubles them but little. 

Again on the other hand, the employed classes to quite 
as large an extent of their numbers show themselves as 
little keen to or considerate of the interests and rights of 
their employers. Labor, too, on its side, has injustices and 
wrongs to answer to in its dealings with capital. According 
to the moral code of many of the toilers, it is no matter of 
concern to their conscience, whether or not they are helping 
all they can to earn the wage paid them, by seemg that the 
enterprise which employs them, as far as their labor can 
accomplish it, is being conducted at a profit. It appears to 
be a matter of but scant scruple with them whether an 
honest day's work is being honestly and conscientiously 
returned for an honest day's wage. Ruled by calculations 
of their personal advantage, it gives no hurt to their sense 
of honor, if by loafing and shirking and holding back in 
their ability to work faster, they "make work," not proper- 
ly theirs, for themselves, reducing at the same tune the 
amount of return on his investment to the employer, by 
reducing the output. Using in their turn the bludgeon, of 
merciless "opportunity," sheltering themselves behind the 
shield of pitiless competition in the marts of trade, they 
hesitate not in the hour of their discovered power to beat 



capital into submission to their demands and wring from it 
every last item of concession they can make it surrender, 
however unfair and extortionate it be. Nor are they always 
appreciative of efforts made to improve the conditions of 
their labor. Frequently it has happened that employes who 
have been most generously and considerately deait with 
by their employers have just as instantly turned upon these 
when the occasion has offered for a demonstration of their 
powers, as have those who have had more provocation to 
do 80 in less tender treatment that has been accorded them. 
And yet, friends, though there be all this darlmess over- 
lying the industrial situation, are there not wanting the 
rifts of light pushing their way through the darkness and 
cheering us with the prospect of the eventual dawning ot 
a new and better day. Though capital and labor have taken 
such sharp sides against each other, still it needs no acute 
sight to see that the rabid radical is less in evidence today 
in both ranks than he formerly was; that neither la quite 
as relentlessly hot against the other as in times byegone. 
Hostilely as each may still frequently think and speak of 
and act toward the other, still has there been an appreciable 
softening of their mutual ill feeling, and a perceptible dis- 
position to meet and treat with each other on the basis of 
a greater fairness and honesty. There are employers today 
who are conducting their enterprises on humane moral 
principles, with every conscientious regard for the value of 
their employes' work, and every sympathetic interest in 
their physical, mental and moral well being. There are 
numerous shops and factories where strict attention is paid 
to the sanitary conditions of labor; where every provision 
is made to safeguard the health and earning capacity of 
the worker, and every incentive given to promote thrift and 
a contented and happy industry. There are model com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises conducted on a co-opera- 
tive basis, where every honorable endeavor is made to ap- 
portion justly and equitably the respective earnings of capi- 
tal and labor, rendering to each as exactly as it ean be de- 
termined their due share in the wealth they both unite to 



produce. There are likewise fair minded and just employes 
who recognize that labor is not the one and sole source of 
wealth, that capital and skill of management play an im- 
portant part in producing values and are therefore entitled 
to their due share in these likewise. They appreciate the 
common character, the conmiunity of interests between labor 
and capital and rejoice in the combination of effort and 
enterprise essential to the success of any industrial or com- 
mercial undertaking. They resent accordingly the efforts of 
agitators, those provoking agents of discontent, to foment 
in them the spirit of strife and rebellion, and hurt thus their 
own interests by hurting those of their employers. Standing 
pre-eminently for the square deal, they ask no more and 
want no more than what their work is worth, and are glad 
in the same moment to see that others who give them the 
chance of employment, by risking their material resources 
and the talent and energies of brain and intellect upon the 
uncertain issues of commercial and industrial adventures, 
obtain likewise a part of the usufruct possible only through 
the joining of their endeavors. Though then there be so 
much to keep the sky overcast with the shadows of dark- 
ness, still this growing recognition of the essential inter- 
dependence and identity of their interests, and the spirit 
of mutual accommodation and concession which it begets 
in ever growing degree between labor and capital, give en- 
couraging promise that the night of industrial injustice and 
strife will in good time likewise disappear and the day of 
just dealing and friendly co-operation everywhere be 
ushered in. 

And fortified by this assurance gathered from a survey 
of the industrial situation, we are the better prepared to 
meet the question, — ^'^What of the night?'' — which next 
greets us as we contemplate the moral situation of latter- 
day humanity. There are doubtlessly those of us to whom 
the situation here too looks dismally dark,— rather inclined 
to take on more and more of the ebon hue of the growing 
night than to abate before the herald rays of the approach- 
ing day. We are all familiar with the pessimistic cry that 
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these are degenerate times in which we are living, that the 
human race is headed toward moral decadence, that it never 
was as bad as now; and in verification of the cry we are 
all equally familiar with the testimony invoked from the 
monstrous crimes, with accounts of which our newspapers 
daily teem, the defalcations, embezzlements, misappropria- 
tions of trust funds, assaults, murders, breaches of family 
honor and marital fidelity. We are furnished the record of 
crimes of the past twelve months and we read therein the 
horrid tale of the scandalous wrecking, with such sad and 
even in instances fatal results to confiding depositors, of 
several mighty banking institutions by their trusted oflBcers ; 
of the conscienceless beguiling of the public into investments 
in all sorts of get-rich-quick schemes by confidence-men in 
high and reputable standing who know just how far they 
may proceed within the elastic bounds of the law; of the 
high-handed outrages upon law and order, the expression 
of rabid race hatred, perpetrated as just within the past 
several weeks in one of the boasted centers of civilization 
in the North upon a supposedly less advanced portion of the 
population by a professedly more advanced portion; of the 
unrighteous oppression and persecution which still continue 
in the land of the Czars of a weak and defenceless people, 
whose only offense is their failure to worship after the 
fashion of the dominant masses about them; we read this 
record, and we are . compelled to acknowledge that it is 
indeed sad and shocking ; and yet do we not extract from it 
the dismal conclusions others appear to lay with such mel- 
ancholy unction to their souls. The world today is indeed 
wicked, we admit, yet at the same moment we assert it is 
no more wicked, and, if anything, materially better than it 
has ever been. We have, to be sure, no definite statistical 
data by which to confirm the assertion, but yet it must be 
demonstrable to the sufficient satisfaction of every normal 
unbiassed mind that the world is not declining morally, 
when within the last few months the great French nation 
honorably confessed to an injustice it had committed against 
one of its noblest citizens and sought to right it by interring 
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in the place of sepulture of ita great immortals the remains 
of that brave champion of human rights, Emile Zola; and 
when moreover only the other day the admirable apeetacle 
was offered us of two officers high in rank in the naval and 
military forces of this government, voluntarily and mag- 
nanimously stepping aside from a promotion which was 
properly theirs, in order that older officers nearer the re- 
tiring age might enjoy the distinction and emoluments of 
the higher rank before their retirement, and the eorre- 
sponding honors from the government thereafter. It further 
helps us to a brighter view of the world's status morally, 
when we reflect upon the undoubted circumstance that for 
every instance of a man who is a knave and a law breaker, 
we have the thousand other instances of men who are up- 
right and loyal law abiders; that for every man who betrays 
a trust, cheats and steals and defrauds, who is unchaste 
and untrue to his marital vowa, who is a coward and a 
recreant in the face of trial and adversity, we have the 
thousand other men who are scrupulously faithful even to 
the minutest requirement of their trusta and obligations, 
whom no temptation can buy and no prospect of gain allure 
from honor's difficult path, who are just and honest in all 
their dealings and want no rewards that they have not 
rightfully earned, who hold fast in constancy and devotion 
to their duties as parents and spouses, and meet bravely 
each situation in life whatever call it may make upon man- 
ly rectitude and fortitiide. And above all it confirms us 
in the conviction that the world is not declining but rather 
advancing ethically, when we observe the amount of effort 
and treasures, far exceeding the utmost ever before known 
in the history of the world, expended in a humanitarian 
way for the improvement and amelioration of conditions of 
life among men, upon hospitals, retreats for the aged and 
iniirm, shelters for the widowed and orphaned, schools and 
protectoriea of varioiis kinds, the hundred and one institu- 
tions for the education, reclamation and restoration of the 
disabled and fallen unfortunates of our kind, all assisted 
and provided for in an intelligent, kindly, generous and 
sympathetic spirit such aa bespeaks the highest and finest 
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philanthrophy. Nor, as perhaps it may be urged, is it due 
to the fact that the need for charitable assistance is so much 
larger in our day, that philanthropic effort is thus so much 
more active and philanthropic organizations and institutions 
so much more numerous. Even were this so, it would not 
detract from the fact that the charitable, the kindly im- 
pulses of humanity are at least awake and keen and equal 
to those needs, and that they who are in any distress may 
have a ready reliance upon the heart of present day man- 
kind, which never has beaten in warmer or truer sympathy 
with the wants and ills and infirmities of men. And so here 
again, though the night does linger, the dawn of a better 
moral order of society, we are safe in affirming, is nearer 
to breaking than it has ever been; and, watchmen aloft in 
the tower as we are today, we will be sounding no untruth- 
ful call under this conviction, as cheeringly the word goes 
from us, **The day cometh.'' 

And reaching our last question here, **What finally of 
the night?'', friends, religiously in the world may we declare 
it to be? There are, indeed, many who are of the mind 
that in phrasing this question, no more fitting term in char- 
acterizing the religious situation could have been chosen 
than this of ** night," for they point out that there is much 
darkness enshrouding the future of religion today, that 
these are difficult times for the faith of men, and it is un- 
certain whether that faith can survive the harsh treatment 
it is at present receiving. Wherever we look, they bid us 
see the evidences of an indifferent interest and declining 
reverence for things sacred, for religious teachings and in- 
stitutions. Church no less than synagogue, we are charged 
to observe, are attended by meager assemblages of worship- 
pers. Skepticism and doubt are in the air, and the most 
sacred traditions and age-hallowed beliefs are called into 
question, disputed and denied. 

And yet, friends, true as this all may be, much as indif- 
ference and skepticism and unbelief may be in vogue and 
men give diminished outward token of adherence to the 
prescriptions of church and creed, I for one have no quail- 
ings of fear that the religious spirit, — what is truly and 
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geDuinely the religious spirit, Hod not the mere accidental, 
artificial and arbitrary expressions of that spirit, — is ever 
going to die out of the nature of men. For as long as men 
are men, and devoliite not back into animals, they cannot 
but be religious, as I see and understand the term. It is 
part of man's nature, and that is why he is man and no 
longer animal, that he should experience those yearnings 
and aspirations, vagne, nameless, indefinable though in 
many instances they may be, but which all tend in the one 
direction, to make him feel a relation with a great all com- 
prehending "Somewhat," beyond, and more, and mightier 
than he. And our gathering here today, friends, in such 
large numbers, many of us who think of coming here at such 
infrequent intervals otherwise, is significant testimony, at 
least to me, of the vitality and invincibleness of this religi- 
ous spirit within us. It is not mere superstition or dread, 
mere custom or habit, the inlluences of parental wont and 
usage, as I see it, which in the last analysis has brought us 
here ; but the deep down, serious, imperious behest of our 
natures, which would not and could not be denied, and 
which would leave us no rest until for a day at least we 
should place ourselves in reverent relation with the great 
Divine Sovereign Essence of all righteousness, goodness and 
wisdom in the universe, whose miniature likeness we recog- 
nize ourselves in our intellectual, moral and spiritual poten- 
cies to be. 

And taking a wider survey, going beyond ourselves and 
contemplating mankind at large, only the stronger con- 
vinced am I of this undying, iinweakening persistence of 
the real religious spirit, the real spirit of real religion, 
vrithin the human being. Skeptical this age may be, but 
surely there is more religion for all that in an age which 
strikes the fetters from off the minds and thoughts of men 
and bids and encourages them to be intellectually free and 
think their own thoughts and believe their own beliefs for 
themselves, than any, even the best age of faith of the past, 
which kept men in spiritual tutelage, the slavery of a be- 
nighted and unquestioning credulity. Skeptical this age 
may be, but snrely there is more religion for all that in an 
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age which would have men know and understand, and be 
honest and sincere in their beliefs, however brief and few 
and quickly told these might be, than one which would 
make hypocrites or mere parrots out of them, by requiring 
from them a lip profession of a creed, whose declarations 
they dare not examine or think about lest they discover 
how absurd, untrue and irrational they are. Skeptical this 
age may be, but surely there is more religion for all that 
in an age which supports schools and academies for the 
mental enlightenment of all the people, that they may invest- 
igate and discover for themselves the facta and truths of 
the universe, than one which supports ecelesiastical institu- 
tions for the education of a select order of men whose 
prerogative alone it was to interpret and elucidate the facts 
of the universe for the people, telling these just ao much 
of the truth about things as they might deem it "good," — 
generally their own good, — for these to know. Inquiring, 
liberalized, emancipated, doubtful even on many a question 
of doctrine and belief as this age may be ; this makes it not 
irreglious. It may be for all this, — yes, it unquestionaliy 
is, only the more religious, even as the poet so familiarly 
has it, 

"There lives more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half the creeds," 

And so here once more and finally, notwithstanding the 
shadows of the night which spread their sable mantle 
athwart the skies, we find it true of the religious as previ- 
ously we have of the political, social, economic and moral 
situation of modern mankind, that the night is not always 
to be here, but that most surely "the day eometh." 

Ours then it be, catching the inspiration of hope as it 
brightens the horizon all around us announcing the better 
and the brighter day which must come in each department 
of human life and its interests, to hasten the advent of that 
time — a time when the call as it shall relate to a mankind 
abiding permanently in untroubled peace and happiness 
shall be, no longer anywhere, "watchman, what of the 
night," but "watchman, what of the day," a day advanc- 
ing ever gloriously toward the perfect noon. Amen. 
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A SERMON FOB NEILAH. 
The Life of Religion and the Religion of Life/' 



RABBI CHARLES S. LEVI. 



V. 

Text: **For better is a day in thy courts than a thou- 
sand elsewhere." (Ps. 84, 11a.) 

My friends, the Great Day of Atonement is ending. 
The ceremonies of Yom Kippur will soon be over. The sun 
is setting and the gates of prayer are closing. Religion has 
purified our hearts. Our thoughts have dwelt on divine 
mercy, love, forgiveness of sin and pardoning of transgres- 
sion. The burden of wrong-doing has been removed, the 
remorse of conscience has given way to serene resignation 
to the will of God. Calmness and contentment have re- 
placed the hysteria of lifers fretful tempers. Our faith has 
healed the spiritual wounds of the soul and brought peace 
to our broken heart and contrite spirit. We have under- 
gone a discipline of abstinence from world-interests, and the 
joy of godliness has become our strength. In the temple of 
God we have lived the life of religion for a day in order to 
gain the religion of life for every day. Who, then, cannot 
understand the sentiment of the psalmist singing with joy- 
ous delight, ** Better is a day spent in Thy courts than a 
thousand elsewhere ? ' ' Who then cannot appreciate the truth 
of the sage expressed in the ** Ethics of the Fathers," ** Bet- 
ter is one hour of such bliss of spirit than the whole life of 
eternity. ' ' 

To commune with God and feel His presence, to offer 
prayers and hymns from sunrise to sunset imbued with the 
humble spirit of penitence, to feed on the heavenly manna 
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of the highest and holiest thoughts that ever inspired 
prophet, priest and poet, is to give religion new life, the 
heart new purity, the spirit renewed integrity. I have there- 
fore called Yom Hakippurim with its rites and ritual **the 
life of religion,'' meaning to say that a living faith, live 
ceremonies and a living God indwelling in our thoughts, 
keep the flame of religion aglow in our hearts. Worship 
is the life of Judaism. When Temple and Synagog are 
neglected on Sabbath and holidays, little do we think of 
the hurt we do to ourselves, not to speak of the harm we 
do to the faith of our fathers. For, without prayer and 
hymn and meditation, self-sacrifice and self-examination; 
without the sense of God's nearness to man when he cries 
for healing and pardon; without the whisperings of the 
still small voice of conscience, that speaks to man of his 
dependence upon the tender mercies of God, religious emo- 
tions would be stifled, spiritual sentiments smothered, and 
soul-culture that inspires the moral life would die out. 

Religious truths must be religiously experienced before 
the soul of man is aflame with the light of God. This Day 
of God with its simple ceremonies touches our hearts, brings 
us home to God, reconciles us in peace with our fellow men, 
because our prayers dwell so beautifully on thoughts of 
pardon, forgiveness and reconciliation. The life of religion 
needs this nourishment of faith enriched by worship for its 
healthy growth and cannot be fed on the lean husks of mere 
intellectual belief and philosophical assent. Man thinks 
from the head, but lives from the heart out of which come 
the impulses of life. 

When, therefore, we are edified and quickened by this 
day filled with the life of religion, do we not experience 
the nobler grandeur of man, the greater glory of God? Are 
we not ready to put an end to the old weaknesses of our 
nature, to have done with sin and temptations, to dwell in 
peace and good will with our neighbor, to do justice in 
fullest measure, charity in abundance and fulfill all the 
duties that virtue, morality and religion command? Yes, 
under the spell of God, under the impulse of the life of 
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religion, how easy and how natural for us to feel strongly 
our obligationa as children of God and brothers in the family 
of humanity. Better indeed are the ennobling influences of 
such a day of worship spent in the courts of God, than a 
thousand elsewhere. 

Yet it is for the thousand days of ordinary life that 
this bliss of spirit is wrought in our hallowed hours of wor- 
ship. Prayer should be followed by good works. "Worship 
should influence daily conduct. The life of religion shall 
pour its wealth of soul into the religion of daily living. 
Within and on the threshold of the temple we naturally feel 
the uplift of religion, but without and away from the life 
of religion we often look in vain for the religion of life, 
where righteousness should take the place of worship and 
character prove the moral value of the soul communing 
with God. 

Let me illustrate this truth by its contrast. The lips 
that trembled with prayer today are harsh with ill tempered 
words tomorrow; the heart that melted in song, is eruel in 
charity 's cause ; the hand that opened in generous thoughts 
of justice is clenched for the hard blow of wrong; the soul 
that pulsated with abounding humility, is deadened in the 
grasp of haughty pride, while peace of mind and content- 
ment of spirit have given way to mental torment and dis- 
content. If such be the contrast between today and to- 
morrow, then better a thousand days elsewhere than one 
day in the courts of God. For then it is plain that our re- 
ligion has no life and our life has no religion. In vain then, 
the day of atonement; a false north-light this one-day-glow 
of religion. A hollow mockery of God and a travesty on 
worship is a day in the sanctuary unless it furnish inspira- 
tion for every day goodness, morality for the thousand days 
elsewhere, justice and righteousness for every occasion, 
honor and honesty for ourselves and neighbor around and 
away from the altars of Judaism. True worship which 
the life of religion in the temple must inspire true humanity 
which is the religion of life in the world or else our 
ing for life, no incentive to honest piety. 
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Well did the great philosopher Maimonides describe 
the sincere worshiper as one "whose words are in accord 
with the sentiments of his heart, whose inward thought cor- 
responds with his outward character, whose secret and 
sacred emotions are followed by noble deeds," to which we 
add, whose life of religion in the sanctuary today is fol- 
lowed by his religion of life in the world tomorrow. We 
call Yom Kippur the Day of God, but say the Rabbins, it 
is followed by the Day of Man, which is the true test of the 
sincerity of his repentenee, for then his deeds become the 
telling evidence of hia earnest avowal of duty, goodness and 
righteousness. Then we discover that it is often easier to 
bow the head and bend the knee and prostrate ourselves 
in prayer before God, than to bend the will and humble 
our pride before man. The psalmist longs for the better 
day in the courts of our God, for that noble influence of 
worship that inspires a thousand better days in the dwel- 
lings of man. The Day of God is to be preferred just be- 
cause it inspires and enriches the Day of Man. Religion is 
great only as it produces great hearts and generous souls. 
The moral influence of our holy celebrations on our lives 
makes Judaism a living religion. If Judaism shall be only 
a memory to be recalled on historical fast and feast days, if 
our rich treasures of religion are only to be exhibited on 
Sabbaths and holidays, if we feel the life of religion in the 
synagog without practicing religion in daily life, then we 
bring religion into dishonor, make it an unholy superstition, 
degrade its ideals of truth, morality and godliness, and 
make of them but meteoric flashes of star light that illumine 
the horizon of heaven only to be absorbed by the greater 
darkness limiting our vision on earth. The value of re- 
ligion consists in the nobler lives of those who profess it. 
The beauty of holiness is traced in the beautiful character 
of those who practice it. The efficacy of prayer is seen in 
the strengthened will and courageous daring to do the right, 
though disappointment be our lot, and failure our present 
possession. 



Friends shall this richest day in the life of religion be 
followed by a thousand richer days in the religion of life? 
Your own deeds must give the answer. Let your material 
activities be influenced by the principle of honesty ; let your 
social life be governed by good will towards all; let your 
love of God be evidenced by your service to your fellow 
man ; let your character win the approbation of God by giv- 
ing delight to the children of men. Shall Judaism and the 
Jew stand for the living truths of a living God? Then let 
no act of ours bring shame to our own religion and our 
people ; and let us ever courageously uphold the banner of 
Judah by responding cheerfully to whatever sacrifices must 
be made on the altar of our faith. If our religion be true, 
our lives must be squared with the principles thereof. If 
the thoughts and sentiments and religious emotions of this 
Day of Reconcilation with God and man shall prove their 
grandeur, it can only be seen in the lives of greater useful- 
ness and higher ideals that we enter upon tomorrow. 

So if every prayer offered this day become the inspirer 
of a nobler deed, if every hymn sung become the notes of 
the harmonies of life, if every historic ceremony of Yom 
Kippur puts our lives in touch with the great souls whose 
deeds are glory to our ancestral faith, then we can trust- 
ingly exclaim the pious wish, **Seal up, God, our lives in 
the Book of Destiny," in the Book of Destiny, which our 
own deeds shall write and Thine own hands shall guide, for 
**a day in Thy courts is better than a thousand elsewhere/' 
And so may we enter upon the final hour of prayer with 
clean hands and pure hearts. May our sins be forgiven and 
our failings pardoned. May this day in the life of religion 
inspire nobler days in our religion of life. Reconciled to 
the decrees of Heaven, at one with God, ourselves and our 
fellow men, enriched in faith and ennobled in spirit, let us 
advance from strength to strength beautifying life with all 
the virtues of character, all the graces of manhood and 
womanhood, all the enduring influences of this holy day 
spent in the courts of God. Amen. 
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